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ABSTRACT 



This paper reports on a study of the teacher education 
practices and student characteristics that contribute to successful teachers 
of minority children, particularly African-American, whose background differs 
from their own. The study was conducted over two years on cohorts of students 
from a reflective teacher education program. First year results indicated 
that student teachers and first -year teachers experienced difficulties but 
persisted in teaching in ways consistent with the goals and models of the 
teacher education program. Both cohorts reported that a major hurdle was 
coming to grips with their students' home life; they were unprepared for the 
conditions of their students' lives and behaviors. Difficulties for some 
students resulted from incongruence of their teaching models and those of 
their cooperating teachers. Isolation was also a frequent complaint of these 
first-year teachers who suddenly found themselves in minority status. Student 
teachers and first -year teachers reported similar experiences in the second 
year of the study. Findings indicated that teachers and student teachers had 
problems relating to children's lives outside of school and that only one 
teacher experienced a school climate that gave her needed information and 
support. (Contains 16 references.) (ND) 
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TEACHING IN CULTURALLY DIVERSE CONTEXTS: FINDINGS FROM A 
REFLECTIVE TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM 
(A SUMMARY) 



OBJECTIVE 

The need for minority recruitment into the profession of teaching is a chronic problem in 
the United States (Carnegie Forum on Education and the Economy, 1986; Education Commission 
on the States, 1990). Until this situation and the complex factors that contribute to it are remedied, 
the majority of teacher candidates are likely to come from the White middle class. Although there 
is an emerging literature on the characteristics of African-American teachers who are successful 
with African-American students, especially those from low socio-economic levels in urban schools 
(Foster, 1993; Henery, 1992) almost nothing is known about the success of non-minority teachers 
who work in urban schools that serve minority populations (Valli, 1995). 

The purpose of the paper is to examine the teacher education practices and student 
characteristics that contribute to successful teachers of minority children, particularly African- 
American, whose background differs from their own. 

THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVE 

Much recent literature suggests that teachers are strongly influenced by their personal, 
practical theories of teaching (Clandinin, 1986; Elbaz, 1981; Munby, 1983). Teacher education 
programs influence these theories, particularly programs that are reflective in nature (Goodman, 
1985; Zeichner & Grant, 1981). The study also draws upon the literature on multicultural 
education, particularly that which relates to teacher and curriculum characteristic (Grant & Koskela, 
1985; McDiamid, 1992; Knapp & Assoc., 1995). 
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DATA SOURCES 

This study was conducted over two years on cohorts of students from a reflective teacher 
education program. In year 1, subjects from the first cohort graduated and sought employment in 
the urban school system in which the University is located. They had just completed their first 
year of teaching in schools that are serving some of the poorest areas of the city. All are White 
from middle class backgrounds. The second cohort had just completed their senior year and 
student taught at an inner city school that serves a similar population and is a partnership school to 
the university. In year 2 we interviewed three people from the student teacher group who took 
jobs in inner city schools and had just completed their first year, as well as the first cohort all of 
whom were completing their second year of teaching. We also interviewed a new group of student 
teachers who taught in the same urban school (Figure I illustrates the groups across the two years). 

The primary data for this smdy came from semi-structured interviews conducted at the end 
of the university spring semester for student teachers and the end of the school year for first and 
second year teachers. Interviews were audio-recorded and professionally transcribed. Both 
authors jointly conducted all interviews. Interviews were scheduled to allow unlimited time so that 
the interview would be terminated naturally where both parties felt an issue had been sufficiently 
explored. In some cases after the interview was terminated, students and teachers would bring up 
a new issue in leaving. In these cases, the tape recorder was turned on and the issue was explored 
as part of the interview. A secondary data source was the action research project that all students 
had completed as part of the student teaching requirement of this university’s teacher education 
program. These action research papers were consulted as an additional source of information 
about student teacher’s and teacher’s reasoning about teaching and learning, the interviews, 
however, were the main data source. 
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METHODS 

The data were analyzed for patterns using the constant comparative method (Glasser & 
Strauss, 1967). Using this technique the theory is grounded in the data although the literature can 
provide hypotheses about possible patterns. Since a simi-structured interview was used, the 
questions themselves suggest some of the coding categories. The procedure for generating the 
codes was the same year One and Year Two. They involved both researchers reading and coding 
by topic as they arose in the interviews, checking with each other and refining categories as we 
went along. In the first year study, all work was done by eye and by hand. In the second year of 
the study we used Qualpro (Version 4) to enter codes and organize the data. 

FINDINGS 

STUDENT TEACHERS: 

Results from the first year indicated that the student teaching cohort experienced difficulty 
in the initial stages of student teaching, but were persistent in teaching the way that was consistent 
with the goals of the teacher education program.They used positive methods of control and 
teaching that was embedded in real world context. These student teachers reported that their biggest 
hurdle was coming to grips with their student’s home life. They felt that it was critically important 
to understand a child’s background and experiences and that this understanding was a critical factor 
in being able to teach them. They were, however, unprepared for the stark conditions in which 
many children lived. The difficulty for some student teachers resulted from incongruence of then- 
teaching models and those of their cooperating teachers. These differences occurred in both the 
modes of discipline and in approaches to instruction. Students had to negotiate the relationships 
they had with their cooperating teachers and while they had good personal relationships they were 
not always comfortable talking about issues of teaching. This was not the case for students 
working with teachers who taught from a more child centered approach. Coursework and the 
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involvement of faculty in the school, both as supervisors and in other partnerships with the school 
were seen as elements that supported them and helped them teach in ways that were consistent with 
the University’s model. 

FIRST YEAR TEACHERS: 

First year teachers reported that they continued to teach according to the model they learned 
and practiced while in the teacher education program. The competency based curriculum, still in 
place in the urban school system, caused them to make some adaptations, but not to sacrifice the 
meaning oriented, contextualized approach to curriculum even when it was not practiced by the 
majority of the school. The first year cohort were unprepared for the conditions of students lives 
and their behavior. Establishing an organized routine took much time than they expected-while 
recognizing the necessity, they also felt a tension and sense of urgency because their students 
academic performance was so low. Their problem with student behavior was framed in terms of 
consequences to student learning. 

While isolation is a frequently mentioned characteristic of teaching, it seems particularly so 
for these first year teachers who suddenly found themselves in minority status. They talked of 
having to prove themselves and having little opportunity for dialogue about professional issues. 
When asked about aspects of the university program that helped them leam to teach, they 
mentioned the collegial and social support that was available to them in the program. 

In the second year of the study the student teacher responses were similar to those of the 
first year cohort of student teachers. The new first year teachers experienced much of the difficulty 
expressed by the first cohort of first year teachers with the exception that the second cohort of first 
year teachers who had done their student teaching in a low income school that had a beginning 
partnership arrangement with the university seemed to have had less difficulty adjusting to the 



condition of students’ lives. They seemed to have come to grips with this during their student 
teaching. Even though two of the three students taught in the same school where they now 
worked, they still experienced a difficult first year. One advantage they had was the support of the 
faculty they already knew. 

SECOND YEAR TEACHERS: 

For the first cohort now in their second year of teaching, the year brought disappointment 
While optimistic at the end of the first year they thought they had learned something. They hoped 
the following year would be an improvement, but by the end of the year, three of the four had 
either moved from their placements or planned to do so for the following year. Although behavior 
and conditions of their students’ lives played a part in this decision for some; in all cases the major 
reason for their move was lack of institutional and administrative support. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Our data suggest that it is by and large these working conditions which we termed 
Support (Institutional, Administrative, and Collegial) that mediate the adjustment our Teacher 
Education students made both the conditions of students’ lives and their behaviors. Only one 
teacher experienced a highly supportive school climate that gave her both the information and moral 
support she needed during her first year. 

We were pleased with the degree to which our graduates held fast to their beliefs about 
what should happen in teaching and learning, although they were sometimes frustrated when 
student behavior prevented them from achieving what they felt ought to be happening in their 
classroom. There was great variability in success in mediating this at all three levels (Student 
Teachers, First Year Teachers, Second Year Teachers) but perserverance was strong. 



We were troubled, however, by the degree to which these teachers and student teachers 
were unable to draw upon student’s backgrounds as sources of strength. Ladson-Billings (1992) 
reminds us that culturally relevant teaching requires the recognition of African American culture as 
an important strength upon which to construct school experiences. Knapp and Assoc. (1995) 
designed a continuum of instructional response to students in high poverty environments. There 
are four dimensions to this scheme: whether the instructional response is contractive or non- 
constructive and whether the motivation for the response is active or passive (we perfer the terms 
conscious/unconsious). All of our teachers appear to fall in the constructive/passive-unconscious 
positon. They use the meaning-centered approaches they learned at the University. However, 
they had problems relating to children’s lives outside of school. They lacked understanding of 
how to connect with students’ lives beyond the classroom and use this connection as a catalist for 
instruction. 

This study contributes to a topic of importance where there is minimal information: the 
problems encountered by teachers who teach in situations where the culture of the student 
population is different from their own culture and life experience. Contrary to the literature that 
suggest that the effects of university course work are quickly eroded as teachers become socialized 
into their work context, these teachers appeared to hold fast to the educational philosophies they 
developed in their teacher education program. These philosophies which emphasized a positive 
approach to classroom management and an approach to instruction that emphasized meaningful, 
contextualized learning, are to a large degree at odds with the type of instruction and management 
that goes on in the schools in which they work. The reflective teacher education program which 
encouraged students to maintain a coherent personal philosophy may have contributed to this. 
However, even though these teachers experienced a variety of settings in their teacher education 
education program, including urban settings this did not prepare them for the lack of administrative 
support they experienced when they taught on their own in these urban schools. 
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